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wines of the early years, but is increasingly dis-
placing, especially in summer, the cocktail or
sherry of to-day. At lunch and supper the
snack has supplanted the three- or four-course
meal, and many of the young seem to live wholly
on nibbles of hors d'ceuvres.
These changes, in some degree, are welcome.
They have made the whole tone of London life
lighter and easier. The new century demanded
an adjustment of social customs, and a physical
tenuity, and the Londoner supplied them. To
meet the new celerity those who were stout went
to great daily pains to get thin. The slimming
craze is not a beauty craze; its purpose is more
rapid movement. The development of the car
enabled us to travel at speed, and we have made
speed the measure for all the little occasions of
our day. We even talk more rapidly. And our
talk is no longer confined to commonplaces and a
few rigid topics. We now discuss Everything.
There seems to be no taboo, not even in public
places. There was already, in our exile's day,
under the influence of the fin-de-sieck novelists,
a tendency, among the daring, to a more liberal
and honest outlook, but he would, I fancy, be
surprised by the freedom of conversation among
the very young, and the casual allusions to
"certain"  matters. The Victorians  knew  all
about those matters, but saw no reason for
making a song about them* To-day we are so